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THE THREE BEST MEN. 


She listened intent, while of knights of 


old, 

And of heroes and soldiers brave we 
read; 

But our hero-worship was not her 
kind, 


She had thoughts of her own in her 
curly head, 


We thought we had formed a choice 
for her, 
But the first question proved our 


thought misled: 
“The very best men that ever did live 
Are Santa Claus, grandpa and God,” 
she said. 
—The Sketch Book. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





has abolished the convict 
lease system. Under a bill passed at 
a special session of the Legislature, 
convicts may now be employed only 
on public works by the State, counties 
or cities, or on the State farm, but not 
otherwise except by the approval of 
the Governor and prison commission. 
This amounts to a formal abandon- 
ment of the lease system, under which 
frightful cruelties and abuses had 
been going on for years. 
“Blotted out! 
All within and all without 
Shall a fresher life begin; 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin.” 


Georgia 





“Votes for Women,” the organ of 
the English suffragettes, has more 
than quadrupled its circulation during 
the past eight months. 

The Michigan State Federation of 
Labor has just endorsed woman suf- 
frage. 





temperance and law-en- 
foreement parade was held today in 
Chicago. Preparations for this ‘“edu- 
cational event” had been going on for 
weeks. Representatives from numer- 
ous religious, temperance and law and 
order organizations part. <A 
special feature of the parade consisted 


A great 


took 


of “women and girls dressed in white, | 


with banners,” transparencies, ani 
floats. A large number of the church 
and reform organizations of Chicago 


were in line, including the Salvation 
Army and Volunteers of America, 
with their bands. And the other day 
a procession of fifty little girls in 
white, each carrying an American 
flag, formed part of a political demon- 
stration in Boston. Women may march 
with banners for temperance, and even 
little girls may mareh with banners 
in behalf of a political candidate, and 
nobody complains. But if women in 
London or New York mareh with ban- 


ners to show their wish for the ballot, 
they are denounced as unwomanly, 
and told that their method of making 
their demand shows tnat it ought not 
to be granted. To the credit of the 
Californians be it said that they did 
not indulge in such irrational criti- 
cism. 





Certain anti-suffrage ladies had a 
booth at the New York State Fair and 
spent the week there distributing lit- 
erature against equal rights for 
women. It has been wickedly sug- 
gested that they ought to have placed 
over their booth the motto, “A 
woman's place is at home.” 





The Louisville Courier-Journal says: 
“Somebody sent an infernal machine 
to the Governor of New Jersey to kil! 
him. Generally speaking, an infernal 
machine is used to elect rather than 
eliminate_a New Jersey politician.” It 
is to break up that infernal machine 
in politics that women need the ballot. 





At the primaries just held in Bos- 
ton, the vote was very light. The 
papers, in large headlines, reported 
“General Apathy.’’ Yet no one seemed 
to think that all men should be for- 
bidden to vote at primaries because 
the majority of men do not care to 
do so. 





Miss Charlotte Archer, a Cherokee 
girl, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the Mayes County 
schools. She graduated from the 
Cherokee Female Seminary, and later 
from a similar school at Monticello, 
Ill. The Cherokee Council made her 
a member of the Cherokee Board of 
Education, she being the first woman 
to hold that position. Miss Archer’s 
father was a highly educated man, 
who was trained for the priesthood in 
Ireland. He decided that he had no 
vocation that way, and came to Amer- 
ica, where he later married a beautiful 
woman of the Cherokee nation, 





At a hearing just held before the 
Election Commission in this city, the 
leaders of opposing political factions 
indulged in mutual abuse and foul 
language to an extent declared to be 
absolutely unprecedented. It threat- 
ened to resolve itself into a free fight, 
and the chairman of the commission 
had to threaten to order the room to 
be cleared. If women anywhere had 
behaved so, Mr. Charles R. Saunders 
would have pointed to it as conclusive 
proof that women were too excitable 
to vote. 





Miss Jean Gordon, factory inspec- 
tor, has called attention through the 
New Orleans newspapers to the re- 
quirements of the Louisiana child la- 
bor law which went into effect on 
Sept. 9. No child under fourteen 
years of age can be employed in any 
capacity whatsoever in any mill, fac- 
tory, mine, packing house, manufac- 
turing establishment, workshop, laun- 
dry, millinery or dress making store 
or mercantile establishment in which 
more than five persons are employed, 
or in any theatre, concert hall, or in 
or about any place of amusement 
where intoxicating liquors are made or 
sold, or in any bowling alley, boot- 
blacking establishment, freight or 
passenger elevator, or in the trans- 
mission or distribution of messages, 
either telegraph or telephone, or any 
other messages or merchandise. 





Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, who has 
done so much for the schools of Ros- 
lyn, Long Island, has offered two 
prizes of $25 each to pupils of the dif- 
the best 


ferent grades for essays on 


“The Need and Right of Woman Suf- 


frage.” Last week she presided at a 
meeting in the Roslyn High School, 
where Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 


Rev. N. O. Hutton, of Roslyn, and Col. 
George Harvey made addresses, de- 
signed to enlighten the pupils who are 
to compete for the prizes. Mrs. Mac- 
kay also spoke briefly. She is report- 


ed as saying: “I am glad to see so 
many of you here, for it shows that 
as well 
subjeat. 


as I have an interest in 
Suffrage is coming to 


you 
this 





this country in the very near future, 
and you young people are the ones 


who will have to do your parts. We 
want you to know how to use the 
tools you are to have. (Governor 


Hughes stated in a letter to me that 
women will get the ballot when they 
are ready to work for it.’ Bishop 
Frederick Burgess, Mrs. H. Godfrey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bourke Cochran and 
Miss Duncan were among the party 
who accompanied Mrs. Mackay. 





Mrs. Russell Sage is receiving gen- 
eral approval for buying an abandoned 
race-track and turning it into a public 
playground and athletic field for the 
children and young people of Sag Har- 
bor, Long Island. Her action is de- 
scribed as “a modern paraphrase of 
turning the sword into the plough- 
share.” This investment is sure to 
bear large interest in human health 
and happiness. There would be a 
much greater number of playgrounds 
for the children if women had a vote. 
Mrs. Russell Sage is reported as pre- 
dicting that the women of New York 
will gain the ballot within the next six 
years, through a monster petition from 
Women tax-payers against taxation 
without representation. 





WOMEN AND FOREST PROTEC- 
TION. 





New England has been darkened for 
many days by the smoke of the great 
forest fires in Maine—fires mainly 
preventable and due to culpable care- 
lessness. Marion Edith Murray writes 
to the Boston Herald: 


Perhaps more caution and economy 
would have been exercised by the 
State in dealing with its forests if the 
women of Maine had had a vote, Enos 
A. Mills of the United States forestry 
service, who is a Colorado man, said 
during his recent visit to Boston that 
the Colorado women had been the best 
friends of the forests in that State, 
and that the ballot had enabled them 
to exert a more powerful! influence for 
their protection. 

There is a fresh protest, in Collier's 
Weekly, against the rapid rate at 
which the “Giant Trees” of California, 
those wonderful redwoods, thousands 
of years old, vegetable marvels unique 
and unmatched anywhere in the world 
today, are being eut down for lumber 
—an irreparable loss, an almost in- 
credible disgrace. Arthur Ruhl writes 
in Collier’s of these giants: 

Nowhere does the Sequoia Washing- 
tonia exist in large enough homogene- 
ous forests to make lumbering in any 
large commercial sense a success. Yet 
all though the belt, in Calaveras, 
Fresno, and Tulare Counties, these 
wonderful monuments are being de- 
stroyed. They are not felled to make 
pillars for temples. No unusual or 
beautiful service is performed through 
their descruction. They are first 
chopped down, then, with enormous 
waste, blown to pieces with gunpow- 
der, and then ironically split up into 
fence-pusts and grape-vine stakes. 
That is about as low a task as good 
wood could be put to. 

And the humans—dummy settlers 
and the like—do not even fight fair. 
Ail the evasions and fraud which have 
taken so much of the nation’s timber 
have been used here as well. In the 
very center of Sequoia National Park 
is one of those mountain meadows 
which so often form pleasant little 
oases in the Sierra trees. ‘This one ad- 
joins the camp where the few trav- 
elers who take the forty-mile stage 
drive in from Visalia are sheltered. It 
is used as a pasture, Yet this was 
taken up under the Swamp Act, which 
is supposed to apply only to land 
which the owner must dike and drain 
in order to reclaim. The altitude of 
this “swamp” was 6,414) feet! And the 
owner not only secured his little 
meadow of twenty acres, but 160 acres 
of the timber Jand surrounding it, cov- 
ered by some of the finest sequoias in 
the world. Any number of similar 
claims were secured in the same part 
of California through the simple de- 
vice of paying a (;overnment surveyor 
—now dend—a bribe of fifty cents an 
acre to report all such lands as swamp 
land. 

The only grove thoroughly safe from 
destruction is the Mariposa, which is 
owned by the State of California. In 
the Sequoia and General Grant Na- 
tional Parks, which, theeretically, are 
owned by the nation, there are about 
1,200 acres in private ownership. Cap- 
tain Young of the Ninth Cavalry, U. 
S. A., secured options on the Sequoia 





National Park holdings a few years 





ago, and the Government could have 

bought them then, it is said, for the 

very reasonable sum of $86,000. How- | 
ever the owners may have acquired 

title, it is only fair to say that they 

have made no attempt to hold up the 

Government for an unreasonable price 

As usual, however, Congress did not 
see fit to act. 

The club women of California are 
many, intelligent and active; they 
have worked hard to save these Giant 
Trees, and the ciub women of the 
country at large have exerted their 
“indirect influence” to help them. 
But “Uncle Joe’ Cannon has stub- 
bornly prevented action by Congress to 
save the forests, either in California 
or in New England. And yet Mr, Can- 
non has lately assured women that 
they do not need to vote, because they 
have so much “influence” already. 
Could there be a stronger object les- 
son? 

Another point is suggested by these 
facts. We are often told that men, be- 
ing engaged in business, have acquired 
a practical business point of view 
which women do not possess, and 
therefore men alone should run the 
government. But is the purely busi- 
ness point of view, the standpoint of 
unadulterated commercialism, the only 
one that ought to be represented in 
public affairs? A knowledge of busi- 
ness and a regard for business inter- 
ests are necessary factors, of course; 
but should not some account also be 
taken of the humanitarian, aesthetic 
and ethical interests of the country? 
Greedy commercialism is willing to 
destroy the beauty of Niagara for 
water-power, to hew down the Giant 
Trees for lumber, to grind up the 
bodies and minds of children for cheap 
labor in factories and mills. It has 
been left mainly to women to fight 
these excesses of the commercial 
spirit, and they fight at a constant dis- 
advantage for lack of a vote. 

Opponents of equal rights tell us 
that woman suffrage would merely 
double the vote without changing the 
result. In the same breath they say 
that it would lead to “sentimental leg- 
islation.”’ Women are different from 
men, and there is glaring need that 
the woman's point of view should be 
represented in government, along with 
the man’s. The sexes complement 
each other. Instead of being a dis- 
qualification, the fact that most 
women are not in business for money, 
and hence are not so much commer- 
cialized as men, is a distinct qualifica- 
tion, a solid and important reason why 
their votes would be a benetit. 





A. S. B. 
WOMEN IN-~ FINNISH’ PARLIA- 
. MENT. 
Every party in Finland has sent 


some women to Parliament as the out- 
come of the recent election. The Old 
Finns elected 54 members, of whom six 
are women; the Young Finns, 27 mem- 
bers, two of them women; the Swedish 
party 25, three of them women; the 
Social Democrats 8%, thirteen of them 
women, and the Agrarian parity nine, 
one of them a woman. There were 
1% women in the last Parliament of 
Finland; in the new Parliament there 
Nine these married, 
while 16 are single women or widows. 
One is the wife of a doctor, one the 
clergyman, six are school 


are 2. of are 


wife of a 
teachers, two editors of women’s pa- 
pers, one a factory inspector, two are 
dressmakers, one the wife of a work- 
man; four are organizers and speakers 
for different political parties, two are 
the wives of peasants, and one is a 
Doctor of Philosophy. 





Chester White: 
are you?” 

Dr. Sprayem: “I’m the new Secre- 
tary of Public Health.” 

Chester White: 

Dr. Sprayem: 


“Hello, Doc, who 


“Hog or cattle?” 
“Just people.” 

Chester White: “My, but this goy- 
ernment is getting 
Minneapolis Journal. 


progressive! "’— 


“Blessed is the hand that prepares 
a pleasure for the heart of a child, for 
there is no saying where it will blos- 
som forth.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Ellis Meredith contributes to the 

October Delineator a very amusing ar- 
ticle on “The Funny Side of Woman 
Suffrage.” It is humorously illus- 
trated. 
Miss Eva Channing contributes to 
the Woman’s Journal this week an 
account of the recent meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
which will make every reader want to 
visit California. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt spent 
August in Germany and September in 
Switzerland. She will spend October 
in Southeastern Europe, and expects 
to get back to New York about Nov. 
3. Her present address is Banque 
Credit Lyonnais, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer is attending 
the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis at Washington, D. C., to which 
she has been appointed as a repre- 
sentative from the Oklahoma State 
Board of Charities. The Congress will 
close on Oct. 12. Mrs. Boyer will re- 
main at the East through the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention at Buffalo. 

Mrs. A. E. Brown, for twenty-five 
years an expert in the U. S. treasury, 
has finished a task that called for ex- 
ceeding patience and deftness. A roll 
of bank notes which had been hidden 
in a tin can and buried in the earth for 
two years was given to Mrs. Brown to 
examine. The money had rotted and 
was little better than green-tinted 
pulp. She was so successful in separ- 
ating the decayed paper, piecing the 
bits and deciphering the letters and 
figures, that practically the entire 
amount was redeemed and made good 
to the distressed owner. 

Mrs. Emilie Treat of Hannibal, Mo., 
was one of the first women employed 
as an official court reporter, and she is 
still active in the service. In the early 
days of her official career, thirty-five 
years ago, Mrs. Treat accomplished 
one of the largest feats a woman 
shorthand reporter ever performed. 
It was in a railway lawsuit course in- 
volving a large sum and a tremendous 
amount of testimony. It took Mrs. 
Treat half a year to finish the tran- 
script, but when it was done she re- 
ceived $2,000 for her work and high 
praise for its splendid execution. 

Mrs. W. W. Crannell is the editor of 
a new little quarterly, the organ of the 
“New York Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women.” It has only four pages. The 
organ of the New York Woman Suf- 
frage Association, the New York Suf- 
frage News-Letter, edited at Syracuse 
by Harriet May Mills, is a monthly 
magazine of twenty pages. The last 
annual report of the New York “Anti” 
Association with its four local 
branches, is a small pamphlet of half 
a dozen pages; that of the New York 
State Suffrage Association, with its 125 
local branches, is a bulky volume of 
121 pages. Many women are indiffer- 
ent on the suffrage question; but, as 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe lately said in 
her letter replying to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the active anti-suffragists are 
clearly much out-numbered by the 
active suffragists. 

Miss Annie 8S. Peck of Providence, 
R. I., has at last succeeded in 
climbing Mount Huascaran, 26,000 
feet high, in Peru, after several at- 
tempts which failed owing to the giv- 
Ing out of her guides. Miss Peck is 
one of the noted mountain climbers of 
the world. She has climbed the Mat- 
Popocatepetl, Orizaba, and 
many other famous peaks, and was 
one of the founders of the American 
Alpine Club. Miss Peck graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
ISTS, studied in Germany and Athens, 
and was for a time professor of Latin 


terhorn, 


in Smith College. She is a living 
proot that collegiate education need 
not undermine a woman’s health 


Miss I’eck is a believer in woman suf- 
frage. She naturally thinks that if a 
woman can get to the top of a moun- 
tain 26,000 feet high, women in gen- 
eral would have stamina enough to 
get to a polling place in their own 
precinct without undue etrain on their 
constitutions. 
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OUR DECADENT POLITICS. 





Last year, when the Springfield S:ate 
Convention of the Massachusetts De- 
mocracy was reduced by force and 
fraud into a howling chaos, it seemed 
as if the decadence of our institutions 
under universal manhood suffrage had 
reached its lowest possible level. But 
last Sunday when, at a political rally 
in South Boston, Congressman O’Con- 
nell was assailed by a band of ruffians, 
and only escaped bodily injury by be- 
ing whisked away in an automobile, 
pursued far into Dorchester by a 
dozen “strong-armed” political oppo- 
nents in another automobile, eluding 
his pursuers only by the greater speed 
of his machine, we seem to have 
reached a still lower depth of political 
degradation. What a grim irony 
seems to be the suggestion of “the 
consultative function of a vote,’ under 
our present system. 

Surely, sooner or later, the rational 
idea of a ‘consultative ballot,’ follow- 
ing a candid consideration of the mer- 
its of men and measures by husband 
and wife in the family circle, and re- 
sulting in two votes cast in the in- 
terests of the home, would be an im- 
provement on such dsorderly meet- 
ings as now provide rulers for the 
citizens of “the Athens of America.” 
Apparently we have attained the de- 
sire of the opponents of woman suf- 
frage, to limit political action to “‘men 
who can fight.” But it seems very 
much like a return to primitive bar- 
barism. 

Sooner or later suffrage must either 
be reformed by the exclusion of the 
tov belligerent element now domin- 
ant, or by the admission of a more 
self-respecting and peace-loving body 
of citizens. Since the elimination of 
voters seems practically impossible, 
why not give the latter methcd a 
trial? Why not adopt Wendell Phil- 
lips’s suggestion, by the admission of 
women, to “lift the caucus to the level 
of the parlor?” H. B. B. 


WOMEN VS. WASTE. 





natural re- 
aroused 


The enormous waste oi 
sources, which has recently 
public alarm, is a direct result of the 
exclusion of women from the admin- 
istration of municipal, State and na- 
t.onal affairs. Women, in private life, 
are, as a rule, the economists, saving 
and utilizing the family incomes. 
Their habit of avoiding needless ex- 
pense often causes them to be called 


“stingy.” But, alas for the pvor man 
who is cursed with an extravagant 
wife! The foundations of many of 


the largest private fortunes of the 
country were laid by the careful man- 
agement and judicious housekeeping 
of the wives of our successful million- 
aires, or their during their 
early struggles with poverty. Indeeii 
it is only necessary to note what is go- 


parents, 


ing on in our midst every day in the 
lives of the poor and moderately well- 
to-do, to justify the that 
constitute the check 
wastefulness. 


assertion 
women greatest 
upon habits of 
Just now, when for weeks New Eng- 
land has been shrouded in the smoke 
of burning forests, extending, it 
said, like a pall, 500 miles out to sea, 
why it is hat no 


we may weil ask 


precautions have been taken in Maine, 


or Washington, or British Columbia, 
to prevent this frightful waste 
of virgin forests, which a _ cen- 


tury cannot replace’ Why is it 
that our city government, in the face 
of daily conflagrations, still permits 
the erection in our suburbs of blocks 
of lofty wooden thrce-family houses, 
grouped so closely together that the 
tragedies of Chelsea and San Francis- 
co are sure to be repeated on a far 
larger scale during the coming fifty 
years? If women had been invited to 
take their legitimate place in our pub- 
lic councils, more stringent safeguards 
would long since have enacted 
and enforced. 

Does anyone suppose that a govern- 
ment composed jointiy of women and 


been 





men would countenance the annual ex- 
penditure of one thousand million dol- 
lars of the hard earnings of our peop:e 
—two-thirds of it spent for army, navy, 
fortifications, and pensions? Or that 
another thousand millions would every 
year be lavishly and corruptly spent 
on parks and public buildings, pur- 
chase of real estate at exorbiiant 
prices, padded pay-rolls, and hydra- 
headed monopolies? Appeals for econ- 
omy fall on deaf ears. Last year leg- 
islators elected to curtail expendi- 
tures, coolly voted to increase their 
own salaries. Every useless employee 
dismissed from public office makes 
himself a centre of disaffection, and 
becomes an obstacle to further re- 
trenchment. 

The habit of living up to or beyond 
one’s income grows apace. The poor 
immigrant, who brings here from Eu- 
rope the habit of saving, accumulates 
property, too often at the cost of 
health and rational enjoyment, while 
the sons and daughters of our own 
country too often adopt habits of ex- 
pense far beyond what their incomes 
justify, and then seek by speculation 
or sharp practice to avoid what they 
consider the “drudgery” of productive 
industry. 

In the extension of votes to qualified 
women lies our chief hepe of greater 
public economy. Let women, as vot- 
ery, do for the public what they are 
doing in their daily lives. What is a 
city, or State, or nation, but an ag- 
gregation of homes? Why not have 
in cur public housekeeping the help 
of the faithful housekeepers, the care- 
ful wives and mothers, to limit reck- 
less expenditure, to apply wisely the 
public income, to provide schoolhouses 
for all our children, to pay better sal- 
aries to our teachers, and by friendly 
reciprocity to maintain domestic and 
international peace? 

H. B. B. 





MRS. MEAD ON THE SUFFRA- 
GETTES. 





Our good friend, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, says it is not as a peace advo- 
cate, but as a suffragist, that she ob- 
jects to the action of the suffragettes 
in interrupting the speech of a cabinet 
minister at the Peace Congress. She 
thinks it hurts the suffrage cause. 

Ever since the suffragettes began 
their curious tactics, it has been de- 
clared not only by the enemy, but by 
many sincere friends of suffrage, that 
they were harming rather than help- 
ing the movement. After each queer 
thing that they have done, we have 
been assured that “this action has set 
hack the cause for generations.” Yet, 
after about two years of these tactics 
the House of Commons lately voted 
three to one in favor of the suffiage 
bill on its second reading—the largest 
majority it has ever received. The 
cabinet refused to let the mesure 
come up for u final vote; and the suf- 
fragettes have determined to use ev- 
ery means to make the lives of cab- 
inet ministers unhappy until this stu- 
pid and stubborn obstruction is with- 
drawn. 

Mrs. Mead calls the interruptions ‘a 
method which, if applied by advocates 
other cause, would ke con- 

It would be condemned by 
those who were annoyed by it, of 
but these methods, and much 
be practised by 
circumstances. 


of any 
demned.” 


course; 
rougher ones, would 
Englishmen in similar 
Suppose any large body of men, now 
without a vote, were as desperately 
desirous to get it as these women are: 
suppose a majority of Parliament for 
the last filteen years had been willing 
to give it to them; that th» 
majority in favor of their bill in the 
Parliament had been shown 
to one; and suppose the 
refused to let the matter 
come to Can doubt 
that the ministers, at publie 
meeting where they appeared, would 
be pelted, not merely with “imperti- 
nent questions,” but with brickbats? 
Israel Zangwill says with truth that 
England has reason to be grateful to 
the women for “the feminine mild- 
ness of their methods.” 

Mrs. Mead supposes the case of ad- 
vocates of disarmament interrupting 
an international woman suffrage meet- 
ing. Well, a great body of 
Englishmen had grown restive under 
the increasing burden of militarism, 
and were as hotly bent on securing 
restriction of armaments as the suf- 
fragettes are on getting the vote: 
suppose there had been for fifteen 
years a majority of the House of Com- 
favor of a biil for the re- 
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to be three 
cabinet still 
a vote. anyone 
every 
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striction of armaments—a majority}tarian must sympathize with the pur- 


now amounting to three to one. Sup- 
pose the cabinet refused to let the bill 
be put upon -its final passage, declar- 
ing their intention to bring in, in- 
stead, at some “remote and indefinite” 
future time, a bill for the total abo- 
lition of the army and of the war- 
navy—a measure for which there had 
been very little public demand, which 
was not at all sure to pass the House 
ot Commons, and which was certain 
to be thrown out by the House of 
Lords. Would not those irate Eng- 
lishmen be pretty sure to pursue the 
ministers with manifestations of their 
righteous dispieasure into every inter- 
national meeting held on British soil? 

Even this would uot be a parallel 
case, for the abolition of armaments 
would include their reduction, where- 
as Mr. Asquith has distinctly an- 
nounced that in his general electoral 
reform bill he will ne: include women. 

Mrs. Mead especially objects to the 
women’s interrupting men who are in 
favor of woman suffrage, like Mr. 
Lleyd George. Two-thirds of the cabi- 
netare in favor—at least, it was report- 
ed that twelve members of Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman’s cabinet voted 
for the suffrage bili, and only six 
against it—but the women say that 
this does them no practical good, and 
that they are obliged to torment the 
cabinet as a whole until the members 
who are in favor bring pressure 
enough to bear on the obstructive mi- 
nority to make them clear the way. 

The Methodist Bishops are just now 
denouncing Uncle Jce Cannon for 
blocking all temperance legislation in 
Congress and keeping it from coming 
to a vote. One of them lately com- 
pared him to the “key-log’” which 
must be displaced before a jam of logs 
can be started down a river, and the 
epithet has tuken with the Methodist 
laity. The militant women in Eng- 
land lcok upon the cabinet as the key- 
log of the obstruction in Parliament, 
and are dealing with it accordingly. 

This also accounts for their policy 
—so extraordinary in American eyes 
—of working at every by-election ‘to 
defeat the Liberal candidate. They 
say they must bring every possible 
pressure to bear on the cabinet, and 
no pressure is so strong or so uncom- 
fortable as the defeating of their can- 
didates. 

Of course, it is possible that the 
militant women sare blinded by their 
zeal, and are really going tco far; but, 
personally, I have come to the con- 
clusion that they know what they are 
about. They seem to me to hive 
shown, thus far, real political sagac- 
ity, as well as extraordinary courage. 
Although a great many English suf- 
fragists, no doubt equally sincere, be- 
lieve that the militant methods are 
setting back the cause, we have be- 
fore us the broad fact of the increased 
Parliamentary vote, and the still mo:e 
remirkable fact of those fifteen ce- 
‘eats inflicted upon the Liberal candi- 
dates at fifteen successive by-elec- 
tions. The suffragettes assert—and 
the facts thus far seem to bear them 
out—that they can turn the _ scale 
against the Liberal candidate in any 
constituency in England where the 
normal Liberal majority is not over- 
whelmingly large: »nd even in such 
cases they can seriously cut down his 
vote. If the advoentes of forest-pro- 
tection, or of temperance, or any of 
the many reform bills that Speaker 
Cannon has held up, strong 
enough with the country to defeat a 
large number of Republican Congress- 
men on that Uncle Joe would 
probably get instructions from. the 
party Managers to blocking 
that particular bill. would be 
great outcries of pretest from true- 
blue Republicans, and much sus- 
picion—real and feigned—that the for- 
estry people or the temperance people 
being tools by the 
l‘emocrats; but would end by 
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issue, 
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getting what they wanted. And so | 
bel'eve will the suffragettes. 
A. 8. B. 


ANOTHER ABOLITION PARTY. 

A recent cablegram from Paris 
spoke of the Congress of the In‘terna- 
tional Abolitionist Federation, which 
epened with 300 delegates. Alexancer 
Coote, the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Repression 
of the White Slave Trade, presented a 
report which dealt with its far-reach- 
ing effects and the efforts now being 
made to eradicate it. The Western 
Christian Advocate says: 


Every decent citizen and humani- 





poses of this organization. ll over 
the civilized world—(it almost seems 
a horrible piece of sarcasm to use the 
word “civilized” when we think of 
such a traffic in our midst)—there 
must be concerted and determined ef- 
forts to suppress that abominable 
form of slavery which holds young 
girls as miserable victims, and which 
has its regularly established slave- 
markets for systematically supplying 
the brothels of the cities with fresh 
material. 

In the same paper in which the 
above-mentioned dispatch occurred 
was another announcing that Bertha 
Claiche, convicted in 1906 of murder- 
ing Emile Gendron, of New York, 
who she claimed forced her to barter 
her womanhood to support him, had 
been pardoned by the board from the 
Auburn Prison. Her sentence was an 
indeterminate one. Her case was a 
prominent sensation two years ago in 
the courts of the metropolis, and pub- 
lic sympathy was generally attracted 
to her. We believe that the action 
of the Board of Pardons will be ap- 
proved by ali right-feeling people. 





IRISH ENVOYS AND WOMEN. 





The Irish envoys have been receiveti 
with great enthusiasm in America this 
week. Mr. John Ek. Redmond made 
the Twenfleth Century Club laugh, py 
telling how the immigration officers 
asked him and his triends if they had 
ever been in prison. He had been in 
jail only once, but his friend, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, had to confess to having 
served four terms. Mr. Fitzgibbon 1s 
a dry goods merchant, and was once 
sentenced to six menths’ imprison- 
ment for refusing to sell an ostrich 
feather to the wife of a man who was 
under boycott. “In England now- 
adays it is rather a credit to have 
served a term in prison,” said Mr. 


Redmond. 
Perhaps it is a fellow feeling thac 
makes most of the Irish Nationalist 


members of Parliament support wom- 
an suffrage. Irish members have also 
taken a leading part iately in pressing 
the Home Secretary with questions as 
to why the suffragettcs are trexted in 
prison as common criminals, instead 
of under the milder rules applied to 
political offenders. The Home Secre- 
tary answered that he could not inter- 
fere with the magistrates, and that 
most of the imprisoned ladies could be 
let out whenever they would give bail 
not to repeat their offence. History 
has a comical way of repeating itself. 
In T. I’. O'Connor's history of the Par- 
nell movement, we find the following 
account of certain events connected 


with the Irish Land League, about 
twenty veurs ago: 
The proceedings taken against 


women did, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else to expose the savage char- 
acter of the regime now established, 
and to create the fiercest populur pas- 
sion. A number of ladies had taken up 
the work of organization as it fell from 
the hands of men whom Mr. Forster 
had sent to gaol. Against several of 
these ladies the Chief Secretary or- 
dered legal proceedings. The method 
of these proceedings was characteris- 
tic of a nature at once coarse, clumsy, 
and savage. In the reign of Edward 
Ill. a statute was passed against pros- 
titutes and tramps. It was under a 
statute like this that young ladies, 
brought up tenderly and delicately, 
were tried, and such of them as were 
convicted were condemned in sen- 
tences which cannot be described as 
lenient. 

Hiuts were erected by the Ladies’ 
and League for the purpose of shel- 
tering the evicted, who were reaching 
numbers that startled and shocked the 
whole country. Mr. Lloyd insisted that 
the huts were for the purpose of in- 
timidation, and not for shelter, and 
arrested and sent to gaol every person 
who was engaged in their erection. 
Against women he was allowed plen- 
ary powers. He sent Miss MeCormack 
and Miss Reynolds to gaol for six 
months; he sent Miss Kirk to gaol for 
three months. Cf course, he alw:ys 
denied that he imprisoned’ thes? 
women at all. <All he did was to ask 
them to promise to keep the peace and 
he sent them to gaol in conseyuene 
of the refusal. But he knew, and 
everybody knew, that no man cr 
woman could, with a particie of self- 
respect, or with any hope of retaining 
the respect of any of his or her people, 
submit to any compromise with the 
brutal tyranny then desolating their 
country. 

Other magistrates, fired with 
envy of Mr. Lloyd's exploits, else 
made war upon women. Mrs. Mcore 
Was sent to gaol for six months, and 
Mr. Becket sentenced Miss Mary 
O'Connor to six months’ imprisonment. 

Two extracts from the reports of 
Hansard will complete this part of the 
picture. When Mr. Forster's attenticn 
was called to any of the brutalities of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, this was how he 
answered: 

“When an action is taken up by a 
magistrate, it is done on his own re- 
sponsibility, and it would be a most 
serious matter to suppose that I, as 
representing the Executive, have pow- 


notte 





er to interfere with the action of the 
magistrates.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remind 
the historical student that this answer 
of Mr. Forster is the repetition of a 
trick venerable in the history of des- 
potisms. The magistrate, who is the 
tool and the creature of the WGovern- 
ment, who carries out its wishes and 
behests, is represented as a perfectly 
independent judicial functionary. with 
whom the Executive would not and 
dare not interfere. 

A second extract from Hansard will 
describe the treatment to which the 
ladies were subjected who were sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned by Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd and the other magistrates. 

“Mr. Labouchere asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether it is true that Mrs. 
Moore, Miss Kirk, and Miss O'Connor, 
who have been sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment by different 
stipendiary magistrates, under an an- 
cient Act for alleged intimidation, are 
kept in solitude for about twenty-three 
hours out of twenty-four; and whether 
the time has arrived when, in the in- 
terests of the peace and tranquillity of 


Ireland, these ladies shouid te re- 
stored to their friends? 
“Mr. Trevelyan: Sir, the ladies 


named in this question have been com- 
mitted to prison in default of inding 
bail, and are treated in exact conform- 
ity with the prison rules; and, accord- 
ing to the rules for ‘bailed prisoners,’ 
they are allowed two hours for exer- 
cise daily, and are, therefore, in their 
cells for twenty-two out of twenty-four 
hours. They can at once return to 
their friends on tendering the requis- 
ite sureties.” . 

Thus it will be seen that these 
women were suffering far more se- 
verely than the men arrested under 
the Coercion Act. The prisoners un- 
der the Coercion Act were allowed to 
have communication with each other 
for six hours out of every day. The 
young ladies sentenced by Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd were in solitude throughout the 
entire day. In the prisons in which 
they were placed there were none but 
the degraded of their own sea, and 
sometimes the young ladies attended 
their devotions in close proximity to 
the prostitutes and thieves of their 
district. 

In the last suffrage debate in Par- 
liament, William Redmond (brother of 
John E.) said: 

“It filled bim with amazement to 
hear Liberal politicians speaking 
sneeringly of agitators, and declaring 
that, because people used rough and 
ready methods of agitation, reform 
was therefore to be withheld. He 
asked the members of the Liberal par- 
ty what reform or what extension of 
the franchise had been achieved ex- 
cept by agitation and violence. Not a 
man in the House could say that it 
was just or fair or proper that the 
dregs of the male population should 
have the right of voting and shap ng 
the affairs of the country, and that 
the most highly educated and intellec- 
tual women should be deprived of all 
share in the government of the land. 
It was the fundamental principle of 
the British Constitution that there 
should be no taxation without repre- 
sentation. The women of this coun- 
try were taxed, and were denied every 
share in the representation of the peo- 
ple. No community of men had the 
right to deprive of a voice in the af- 
fairs of the country any section of 
God's creatures.” 





LOUIS F. POST ON THE SUFFRA- 
GETTES. 


Louis F. Post writes in the Chicago 
Public: 

Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, 
was speaking. It was at a banyuet 
given by the Cobden Club in honor of 
the delegates t» the International Free 
Trade Congress. The place was the 
large banqueting hall of the Horel 
Cecil, which the Cobden Club had en- 
gaged for its members and guests for 
the occasion, and the floor was full of 
banqueters from many countiies. In 
the galiery were lady guests, who, ac- 
cording to one of the barbaric conven- 
tionalities of our time, had beea in- 
vited to overlook their lords and mas- 
ters at their “feed,’’ and listen to their 
post-provender speeches. Mr. Asquith, 
who wis on the program to propese 
the toast to free trade, had made at 
admirable opening, in which he led up 
to a rhetorical question intended to 
introduce the reply from _ himself 
which he afterwards made with im- 
pressive effect. “And now,” he asked. 
in this introductory manner, “what is 
to be done?’ The last word had hard- 
iy escaped his lips when a thin but 
penetrating voice from the ladies’ gal- 
lery carried to every ear in the hall 
the disturbing response, “isive vo es 
to women!” 

No Guying. 

An exploding bomb could have heen 
but little more disconcerting. The 
Prime Minister paused in his speech. 
and from the floor of the hall there 
came some hisses and some cries of 
“shame,” but there was no “guying.” 
no laughter. none of the ridicule with 
which such an interruption from such 
a source in such circumstances would 
have been received in the United 
States, 

interrupter Elegantly Dressed. 

Looking in the direction from which 
the voice had come, I saw a small 
woman. elegantly gowned, standing 
rigid as a marble statue conspicuouslv 
against the gallery rail. There was 
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little chance of mistaking her. Sim- 
ply from her manner she was-evident- 
ly the interrupter; and she quicklv 
left no room for doubt, for once more 
vibrating through the hall came tbe 
words, “Votes for women!” this time 
obviously from her lips. 


Firm, Not Violent. 

A hotel servant had meanwhile 
found his way to the gallery. Advane- 
ing toward the gentle disturber he 
spoke, apparently asking her to retire, 
but she made no move. Then he took 
her by the arm. She resisted—more 
firmly, however, than vigorously—and 
in a moment he had led her awav 
When that was dune Mr. Asquith re- 
sumed his speech. 

This was my first personal experi- 
ence with the tactics of the “suffra- 
gette” movement. I had missed a 
more emphatic demonstration by com- 
ing a few minutes late to the opening 
session of the Free Trade Congress. 
Winston Churchill, one of Mr. As- 
quith’s cabinet ministers, was there 
persistently interrupted by five women 
who were consequently removed from 
the hall. A few days earlier, at the 
Peace Congress, Mr. J.loyd (reoree, 
also of the Asquith cabinet, had heen 
so persistently interrupted by women 
“heckling” him with demands for 
woman suffrage in the midst of his 
speech that the meeting was brought 
to a standstill—practically broken up 
—until sixteen women had been forci-" 
bly ejected from the hall. This last 
instance was all the more remarkable 
from the fact that Lloyd George is 
pronounced advocate of extending ful! 
voting rights to women, 

Mr. Post adds that this interrupt’on 
seemed to him wholly unjustifiable, 
but he found that it was considered 
an Englishman’s privilege to inter- 
rupt a statesman at any public meet- 
ing where his address was to be re- 
ported in the papers, and the women 
defended themselves on the ground 
that they were doing only what cus- 
tom permitted to men. Mr. Post also 
had been led to fear that these inter- 
ruptions were a Tory device to dis- 
tress the Liberal government. We 
have no idea that this is true, though 
no doubt the Tories are delighted to 
see the Liberal ministers worried. If 
it were a Tory plot, the ministers 
could upset it at once and completely 
by simply letting that long-obstructed 
bill come up for a final vote—a step 
to which they are bound by all the 
fundamental principies of Liberalism. 

A Grave Misapprehension. 

In one respect, Mr. Post has been 
seriously misinformed. He was told 
that to give the Parliamentary vote 
to women on the same terms on which 
men now have it “would add largely 
to the class of voters who oppose the 
extension of voting rights to the 
working masses.” In the debate on 
the suffrage bill last year, a member 
of Parliament (Mr. Philip Snowden, 
whose wife is now lecturing in this 
country, and charming her hearers) 
said that the Independent Labor Par- 
ty had made an investigation of the 
municipal suffrage registers in about 
fifty different parts of England, an 
invest.gation covering more than 5!),- 
000 women voters, and had ascer- 
tained that a little over S2 per cent. 
of the women who now possess the 
municipal vote belong to the working 
class. Mrs. Millicent Garrett Faw- 
cett, the president of the National 
Unicon of Women's Suffrage Associa- 
tions, the older and quieter body of 
suffragists, has also tuid us that three- 
fourths of the women who have the 
municipal franch'se aie poor women. 
Every responsible visitor frcm Eng- 
land tells us the same thing. Consi- 
dering how enormously in England 
the poor outnumber the rich, this 
would naturally be the case. Now, 
the property qualification for the mu- 
nicipal vote is somewhat stricter than 
for the Parliamentary vote, so that 
the proportion of working women to 
rich women would be even lirger than 
82 per cent., if the Parliamentary 
franchise were given to women on the 
same terms on which it is now pos- 
sessed by men. A. 8. B. 

A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN EDUCA- 
TOR. 


A writer in the Parrsboro’ (Nova 
Scotia) Leader calls attention to the 
success of Miss Mary S. Vickery, whe 
has organized and built up the “Chi- 
cago Latin School.” He says: 

The town of Parrsboro’ should be 
proud that in this old-fashioned town 
was reared one of the cleverest women 
that Nova Scotia has ever produced. 
If honest, faithful work, and magnifi- 


cent results obtained thereby, are 
taken into consideration, then I say 
without fear of contradiction that 


Mary S. Vickery, who has founded the 
latin School in Chicago for the educa- 
tion and training of boys for college, is 


| of Nova Scotia has ever produced. 


years ago Miss Vickery commenced 
this Latin School in Chicago with two 
boys, which school has now a yearly 
attendance of some 280 boys. The 
land upon which this building is erect- 
ed cost $14,000 and the building cost 
$34,000, making a total of $50,000. In 
order to keep this school running and 
fully equipped, a bonded indebtedness 
of $50,000 was incurred; these bonds 
bearing six per cent. interest, which 
did not mature until the year 1915. 
But so successfully has Miss Vickery 
managed both the educational and 
tinancial matters appertaining to this 
Chicago Latin School that, some seven 
years previous to the maturing of these 
bonds, this large bonded indebtedness 
has been paid to the uttermost farth- 
ing. Time and space prevent me from 
dwelling upon the great benefit that 
the bright young men of Chicago have 
derived from this Chicago Latin 
School, so ably conducted by Miss 
Vickery and her able band of assistant 
teachers. Sutticient to say that Miss 
Vickery’s efforts in the educational 
line have met the approval of such 
well-known millionaires as the Ar- 
mours, McCormacks and others, whose 
sons have been educated in the Chica- 
go Latin School conducted by Miss 
Vickery. 





THE WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE. 

William Smith College for 
Women, in connection with Hobart 
College, was opened last week. The 
exercises were held in Coxe Hall, in 
the presence of several hundred stud- 
ents und friends. President Steward- 


The 


son ot Hobart presided, and there 
were addresses by Mayor Arthur P. 
Rose, a graduate of Hobart; Mrs. 


Anna B. Comstock, an instructor at 
Cornell University; Hon. Augustus 8S. 
Downing, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, and William H. 
Turk, dean of the William Smith Col- 
lege. President Stewardson said he 
had received hundreds of congratula- 
tory letters and telegrams, and he 
would read three of them, from Presi- 
dent Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Bishop Paret of Maryland, 
and Dr. Emily Blackwell. The differ- 
ent speakers paid warm tributes to 
William Smith, the generous donor of 
the funds to start the new college. 
Mayor KRcse is reported in the Geneva 
(N. Y.) Times as saying: 

“It has been a question in the minds 
of many what effect this new depar- 
ture of 1 Women’s College would have 
had upon the minds of the alumni, in 
whose days such a departure was not 
thought of. And here I am reminded 
that not all of our alumni are of the 
sterner sex. The house that we are to 
open this evening (the new dormitory 
for women) is named after a distin- 
guished alumna, Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well—still living, the first woman to 
graduate from a medical coilege in 
this country. 

“It must be confessed that there is 

a strong prejudice against co-educa- 
tion in the mind of the average young 
person of the male sex. The small 
boy looks down upon his sisters as be- 
ing not as strong as he, and not able 
to do the athletic ‘stunts’ and play 
the games in which he delights. It is 
a severe punishment to be sent to sit 
ou the bench with girls, in the school. 
And I think that this feeling is ac- 
centuated by the fact that the girls 
have a way of leading their classes 
and taking prizes which is quite dis- 
gusting to the average boy.” 
Mayor Rose said that if the new 
college had been made co-educational 
there would have been strong opposi- 
tion to it, but, as it was to be ‘‘co- 
ordinate,” he had not heard a single 
word in objection. There were a 
number of good speeches, Mrs. Com- 
stock’s remarks on the ideal education 
for women heing especially fine and 
suggestive. 


ACCOMMODATIONS AT BUFFALO. 


The chairman of the committee on 
hospitality, at the request of the Na- 
tional Program Committee, has sent 
the following list of hotels and apart- 
ments where delegates and visitors 
can find entertainment. She prefers to 
have the delegates write direct to 
these places and make arrangements 
for themselves. Those who want her 
to make arrangements should write 
to her. In eithér case, enclose stamp 
for reply. 

Hotels and Apartments. 

The Niagara Hotel, corner Porter 
avenue and Seventh street, American 
plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day. Lodging 
and breakfast only, $1.25 to $2.50 per 
day, two in a room. 

The Markeen, corner Main and Uti- 
ca, American plan. Lodging, two ina 
room with use of bath and breakfast, 
$2.00, 

The Touraine, 274 Delaware avenue. 
Lodging and breakfast, $1.75, two in 
a room. 

Hotel Broezel, corner Seneca and 
Wells, near principal railroad stations, 
American plan, two in a room $3 per 
day: $3.50 with bath. Large outside 


rooms, four in a room, $2.50 per day 
each person. 
cold water. 
Lodging and Breakfast, $1 Per Day. 
(Two in a room.) 


All $8 rooms hot and 





the cleverest woman that the province 


Just: stop and think:—Some twenty. 


Mrs. F, 
street. 

Mrs. T. A. Boeckland, 18 Wadsworta 
street. 

Mrs. C. B. Breens, 223 Prospect av- 
enue. 

Mrs. M. E. Johns, 309 Hudson street. 

Mrs, Florence Knapp, 53 Wadswoith 
street. 

Mrs. 
Park. 


E. Newcomer, 86 Mariner 


James Howlett, 48 Johnson 





RAILROAD RATES TO BUFFALO. 





The Trunk Line New Engiana as- 
sociation, which embraces the terri- 
tory of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Maryland, will give a fare of 
one way and three-fifths. The Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, embracing 
Michigan, Indiana, Illincis and Ohio, 
gives no reduction, because practically 
those States are running on a t-vo- 
cent-a-mile basis, which corresponds 
to the one and one-third rate formerly 
given. In the extreme West the re- 
commendation is for a nine-month 
ticket, which practically is half fare. 

In the southern portion of the coun- 
try delegates can use the summer rate 
ticket, which can be purchased until 
the end of September and which is 
good until Nov. 1. Delegates should 
see personally if there are any,special 
rates they can effect from their in- 
dividual point. 

Kate M. Gordon. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


California. 


As mentioned last week, the Demo- 
cratic State Convention at Stockton 
adopted a woman suffrage plank. A 
telegraphic despatch says: 

A social trip on the train to Stock- 
ton, a cordial welcome at hospitable 
headquarters in the convention city, 
an inspiring march to the Democratic 
stronghold, a dinner given by Stock- 
ton suffragists, and the passage of the 
suffrage amendment by the Democra- 
tic resolutions committee. These were 
the incidents that made the day a red 
letter day in suffrage circles. 

The San Francisco contingent, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Lillian Harris Coftin, 
Mrs. Agnes Ray, Mrs. Sydney Coulson, 
Mrs. F. P. Pierce and Mrs. W. L. Nee- 
lands, arrived in Stockton at noon, and 
were met by Miss Margaret Simpson, 
who conducted them to the ctftice of 
Dr. Minerva Goodman, the temporary 
headquarters of the suffragists. Thir- 
ty Stockton suffragists were there to 
greet them, and all walked in proces- 
sion to the Democratic convention. 

After the convention the Stockton 
Political Equality Club entertained at 
dinner. Later in the evening the la- 
dies went before the resolutions com- 
mittee. They were led in spectacular- 
ly, and seated in the center of the 
room. 

Mrs. Coftin reminded the committee 
that it was its duty as a Democratic 
institution to place the suffrage ques- 
tion before the people. 

“We are not here to offer the Demo- 
cratic party any bribes,” said she, “but 
we expect you, as Democrats, to pass 
this resolution.” 

W. E. Duncan of Butte County 
moved that the question be deciaed 
before the ladies left the room. “I 
think they had better leave,” saia 
Chairman Maguire, “or it will be 
claimed that we acted under undue in- 
tiluence.”’ 

The resolution was put to a voe, 
however, and passed with eleven ayes 
and one no, Sidney Van Wyck of San 
Francisco furnishing the dissenting 
voice. 

Among those who marched to tke 
convention hall were: Mrs. Lolo Mc- 
(Comber, Mrs. R. D. Davis, Mrs. P. C,. 
Forman, Miss Eleanor Hamilton, Mrs. 
M. E. Martin, Mrs. Abbie Colt, Miss 
M. E. Simpson, Mrs. Mary E. Champ, 
Mrs. Sarah Spiller, Mrs. FE. Ford, Mrs. 
S. M. Benedict, Mrs. M. H. Phillips, 
Mrs. M. Isadore White, Dr. Minerva 


President in his behalf. 


eign Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


send it to Mr. Roosevelt. 
Broadway, New York City: 
Sir:— 


refugee, be set at liberty. 


decided to 
arson and attempted m 


Government. 


mony against suspected revolutionists. 


ishment by the troops. 


American evidence should 


the facts. 





NO SURRENDER OF REFUGEES. 





The Woman's Journal lately called attention to the case of Jan Pouren, 
a political refugee, whose extradition is demanded by the Russian gov- 
ernment. Mr. James B. Reynolds, who investigated the Chicago beef pack- 
ers for President Roosevelt, presided the other day at an enthusiastic meet- 
ing of protest in New York City, which was attended by 10,000 persons, and 
from which hundreds were turned a way. 
Parsons and others exposed the flimsiness of the evidence against Pouren. 
which bears all the ear-marks of having been partly manufactured and 
partly doctored by the Russian police. 
William Dudley Foulke are among the persons who have written to the 
Dr. Lyman Abbott (on the right side for once), 
has discussed the matter forcibly in the Outlook. 


At this meeting Congressman 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Hon. 


Our readers would do well to have resolutions of protest passed by 
any organization with which they are connected, and to send one copy 
of such resoiution to President Roosevelt, and one to the Secretary of For- 


Cut out the following petition, paste it on a large sheet of paper, get 
what signatures you can (even if only your own and your husband's), and 
Further copies of the petition, and literature in 
support of it, can be obtained from the 


Pouren Defence Committee, 32) 


To the President of the United States. 


We the undersigned respectfully request that Jan Janoff Pouren, who 
is held for extradition to Russia. and whom 


we believe to be a_ political 


Although United States Commissioner Shields, sitting at New York, has 
extradite themabase named Pouren for alleged acts of burglary, 

dei, we submic that to any one familiar with the 
recent Russian revolution, the acts alleged against Pouren by the papers of 
the Russian Government are acts incidental to political disturbances. 
(,overnment’s own papers allege of Pouren that “at the time of the revolu- 
tionary movement he took part in the same,” and that he is prosecuted un- 
der certain sections of the Russian penal code, one of which punishes “ris- 
ing against the established authorities.” 
(Grovernment’s papers say that they were accomplices of Pouren, were tried 
by a field court-martial in Russia and shot. 

We further call your attention to the fact that in free America no man 
should be surrendered on such evidence as that presented by the Russian 
Not a single one of the depositions is supported by an oath, 
nor was the interpreter sworn by whom the 
from the Lettish into the Russian language. 
lished by an investigation committee of the Duma and admitted by the Min- 
ister of the Interior, that, in the D'strict of Riga, where the prosecution of 
Pouren originated, torture has been nractised by the officials to force testi- 


That 


Two men, of whom the Russian 


depositions were transiated 
It is a notorious fact, esta- 


It appears from the papers submit- 


ted by the Russian (overnment in this case that Pouren’s neighbors who 
were suspected of having given him shelter were subjected to corpora! pun- 
We contend that 
star chamber proceedings under martial law should not be accepted by you, 
and that the American people never ititended that extradition on such un- 
be permitted. 

We regard this as a test case, and we request the fullest investigation of 


unsworn depositions secured in 


The United States owes it to her traditions to decline to surrendes a 
political refugee. and we, therefore, request the release of Jan Janoff Pouren. 








ber of suffragists were in attendance 
at that for eyual rights. 

It is a curious fact that nothing hap- 
pened to the children of Mrs. Dodge 
and Mrs. Heath while they were away 
from aome distributing literature at 
the State Fair, but the children of 
Mrs. Crossett (though they are college 
graduates), and the children of Miss 
Mills (though they are non-existent) 
suffered grievously from neglect. 

At the Republican Convention. 

A committee of three, representing 
the New York State W. S. A., were 
given a hearing before the “ommittee 
on Resolutions of the Sta:e Kepubli- 
can Convention at Saratoga. The 
committee were Miss Harriet May 
Mills, vice-president of the State As- 
scciation; Miss Julie R. Jenney, of 
Syracuse, member of is 
committee, and Mrs, Marie S. Driscoll, 
of Syracuse. They asked for the fol- 
lowing plank: 

“Resolved, That it is a fundamental 
Republican principle that the elective 
"franchise belongs to all citizens, with- 
out prejudice to race or sex; and that 
we advocate the necessary steps to 
make this doctrine effective.” 

Miss Mills and Mrs. Driscoll spoke 
briefly in support of their resolution 
and the committee applauded, hut did 
not report the plank. 





The national campaign of 1908 has 
begun in New York City. The first 
shot was fired last Friday evening, 
when Mr. Bryan came to town and 
spoke in Carnegie Hall. Before going 
inside, he spoke from a truck at a 
street meeting which had been ar- 





Goodwin, Mrs. J. Reimer, Dr. M. C 
Taylor, Dr. Jessie Beck, Miss Nettie 
(iaines, Miss Lucy Parris, Dr., Mary 
Taylor, Mrs. S. H. Gillis, Mrs, Van 
Buskirk, Mrs. F. H. Martin, Miss Ne!l- 
lie McMurray, Mrs. O. B. Parinson, 








Mrs. Parkinson, Sr. 
All of Stockton and vicinity; also 
the San Francisco delegates. 
New York. 
The New York State W. S. A. was 


well represented last week at the Sia’e 
Fair at Syracuse. They held a meet- 
ing on Wednesday in the Woman's 
Building. with Mrs. Ella Hawley 
Crossett in the chair. The chief ad- 
dress was by Miss Elizabeth (Cook, 
Cornell's prize orator, on “Woman, Re- 
form and the Ballot.” There was a 
large delegation present from many 
different cities. The N. Y. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. had been offered an opportunity 
to present its side of the case on Fri- 
day, and at first accepted, but after- 
wards backed out. Suffragists and 
“Antis’” each had a booth on the Fair 
grounds, however, and distributed lit- 
erature. Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge and 
Mrs. Julian Heath (representing the 
“League for the Civic Education of 
Women") are reported to have been in 
charge of the “Anti booth, while Mrs. 








Mrs. B. A. Arnold, 47 Fargo avenue. 


Crossett, Miss Mills and a large num- | 





| Committee just outside the hall. 


ranged for him by the Democratic 
He 
appealed to the “people” to vote for 
the issue of this campaign, “Shall the 
people rule?” He then went into the 
hall to make another speech, and the 
truck was left unprotected. It was 
immediately taken possession of by 
the Harlem Eyual Rights League and 
the East Side Equal Rights League, 
with their banners, speakers and suf- 
frace literature. Dr. Anna Mercy, 
president of the Fast Side League, Id 
Rauh, Frances M. Gill, Henrietta 
Mercy and Mrs. Goldzier were the 
speakers. I acted as chairman. 

The Hariem Equal Rights League 
had on one of its banners the follow- 
ing: 

“Shall the People Rule? 
the People, Mr. Candidate?” 

We told the crowd that Mr. Bryan 
had made this the issue of his cam- 
paign, and that we agreed with him 
that it was the “paramount issue.” 
But we wanted to know just what the 
Democratic party meant by people. 
The crowds yelled back at us. “Men.” 
And we said, “All right. But next 
campaign you'll mean women, too, or 
get another issue.” 

Along about 10.30 P. M. one of the 
committee came up on the truck and 
said, “Hello! Are you speaking for the 


Who Are 


Demecratic party?’ I said, “No. 
We're woman suffragists. We're talk- 
ing for woman suffrage.” The ex- 





lezislative | 





pression on his face at that was rich. 
But we were tnere and had the crowd 
with us, and so he couldn't do any- 
thing. And we stayed till the meeting 
broke up at twelve o'clock. 

The Harlem Eyual Rights League 
and the East Side League have joined 
forces and formed a union to be 
known as the Women Voters’ Union. 
Their purpose is to make the woman 
suftrage question one of the vital is- 
sues of all political campaigns, to in- 
terrogate ail candidates, Democratic, 
Republican, Socialistic, ecc., as to their 
belief on woman suffrage, and to make 
them declare themselves for or against. 

The East Side League, though only 
four months old, holds three street 
meetings and one indoor meeting a 
week. The Harlem Eyual Rights 
League is holding three meetings a 
week. 

This November the Harlem League 
is to open its polling booth for women 
and has issued the following circular: 

WOMEN, COME and VOTE! 
for 

PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES 

and 
GOVERNCR OF NEW YORK 
ELECTION DAY, NOV. 3, 1908 
7A. M. to5 P.M. 

At the Polls of the 
HARLEM EQUAL RIGHTS LEAGUE 
On 125th Street 
Exact location to be announced later. 
This will be the third election year 
that the Harlem Equal Rights League 
has given the Women of New York 
City an cpportunity to vote for the 

candidates on the official ballot. 

For further information, address 

MARY JENSEN, 
Committee on Election, 
8 West 125th St. 
MAUD MALONE, 
President, 
231 West 6th St. 
holding street meetings 
Harlem on the corner of 
124th street and 7th avenue. Last 
Tuesday we held the biggest street 
meeting for woman suffrage ever held 
in New York City. 

The Harlem l.eague wishes to re- 
commend to woman suffragists all 
over the country the opening of a poll- 
ing place for women and the holding 
of street meetings. Both will do a 
vast amount of good for suffrage. If 
any woman wishes to know what to 
do to open a polling place, I am _ will- 
ing to answer any questions. 

Maud Malone, 
President Harlem Equal Rights League. 


We are 
weekly in 


Massachusetts. 





The College Equal Suffrage League 
and the Boston Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for Good Government on Sept 
15 united in a reception at 6 Marlboro 
street to Mrs. Philip Snowden of Lon- 
den. There was an attendance of two 
or three hundred, and all were de- 
lighted with Mrs. Snowden, who made 
an informal address after the refresh- 
ments. 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH. 





By Ella Gilbert Ives. 





O hark! the forest plays its flute 
Above the dripping of the rain, 
A tone that knows not mortal pain, 
Serener than a seraph’s lute, 
Its skyward flight is winging. 


Anon, cool silvery bells are rung: 
An airy chime, each sphere of sound 
Now jostling other in a round 

Of melody like bright drops flung 
From music’s mountain, ringing. 


Again, again that liquid note 
As pure and crystalline as dew, 
From far-off spaces in the blue, 
Between the rain drops seems to float, 
A benediction bringing. 


Now near, now far, the music dies 
And lives again; the wood’s deep 
heart 
Throbs through the rain; a _ soul 
apart, 
In love with heaven, melodious sighs— 
The Hermit Thrush is singing. 


Sing on, sweet bird! for not in vain 
The aspiration in your breast. 
Behold, far down the shining west, 

Beyond the falling of the rain. 

The pearly gates are swinging! 





THE A. C. A. IN CALIFORNIA. 





The college women who represented 
the various branches of the A. C. J 
at the annual meeting in California 
this summer certainly received a 
royal welcome to that country of sun- 
ny skies and brilliant flowers. It is 
enough to make one gasp, in the retro- 
spect, if we chronicle all the delight- 
ful things that were packed into the 
brief period between Aug. 28 and Sept, 
8. I am going to try to set them 
down briefly for the benefit of those 
unfortunates who were unable to at- 
tend, as well as for the enlightenment 
of any persons (if such there be) who 
imagine that college graduates do not 
know how to have a good time. 

Much Suffrage Sentiment. 

The meetings were scheduled to 
open on Monday, Aug. 31, but on the 
Friday previous we were summoned to 
an informal meeting at the Century 
(Women’s) Club, to discuss questions 
involving the policy and affecting the 
work of the association. This meet- 
ing, with another informal one on the 
following day, paved the way to a bet- 
ter understanding of the questions 
which were to come up for action at 
the business meetings later—questions 
with regard to corporate membership, 
and the relation of the different 
branches, in various respects, to the 
main association, which I shall not 
attempt to discuss here. Incidentally, 
it was most gratifying to discover the 
strong preponderance of woman suf- 
frage sentiment among the college 
women of the West, inciuding a num- 
ber of delegates from the Middle West. 

The meeting on Friday was followed 
by a lunch (at which, as everywhere, 
the delegates were the guests of the 
California Branch), and that by an 
automobile ride around the Ocean 
Drive and through Golden Gate Park, 
after which we were given a tea in 
one of the finest residences of the city, 
overlooking the beautiful harbor. 

Visit to Mills College. 

Saturday was devoted to a visit to 
Mills College, near Oakdale, where we 
were most cordially welcomed by Mrs. 
Mills to the college (until recently a 
girls’ academy), and its charming 
buildings and grounds. After our own 
meeting in the chapel, we were enter- 
tained at a very pretty luncheon in 
the large dining hall, followed by 
speeches, the most interesting of 
which was made by our aged hostess 
on her beloved teacher, Mary Lyon, of 
Mt. Holyoke. 

Around the Harbor. 

These two days were merely pre- 
liminary, but on Monday the ball 
opened in earnest, with an executive 
session in the morning, a sail for all in 
the afternoon around the harbor in a 
government launch, borrowed for the 
occasion, and a “tea” in a real Chinese 
restaurant, with young Chinese girls 
in their fascinating national costumes 
to wait upon us. In the evening came 
our large opening reception at the 
Fairmont Hotel, attended by many 
prominent San Francisco people, with 
addresses by the Mayor and the chief 
officers of our own body. 

Up Mt. Tamalpais. . 

On Tuesday morning came our first 
regular business session for all mem- 
bers of the A. C. A., with reports from 
the different standing committees. 
The afternoon was devoted to the most 


charming of all our pleasure trips— 
the ascent, by a winding railroad, of 
beautiful Mt. Tamalpais, across the 


bay, with a side trip first to the state- 
ly Muir Redwoods on the side of the 
mountain, After enjoying the sunset 
from the top, we were given a supper 
at’ the Summit Ina, returning by 
moonlight to San Francisco. 
University of California. 
Wednesday was perhaps our busiest 
day of all, for we went early to Oak- 
land to visit the Smith Cottages, in 
which orphan girls are brought up in 
pleasant family groups,and made self- 
supporting: then we were driven in 
automobiles over to Berkeley and 
given a luncheon by the University of 
California, in the enclosure where the 
girl students play basket ball. We 
then visited the Greek Amphitheatre, 
where a student orchestra of young 
men discoursed sweet music, and we 


} in numbers, 


returned to Hearst Hall for a large 
meeting, open to the public, at which 
addresses were made by President 
Wheeler and Prof. Stephens. A pleas- 
ant afternoon tea was also tendered to 
the association in Berkeley, and in the 
evening we had our open session in 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, on 
the subject of the “Economic Efficien- 
cy of Women.” At this meeting papers 
were read by Prof. Katharine Coman 
of Wellesley and Prof. Jessica Peix- 
otto of the University of California, 
the latter being the only woman on 
the faculty of that institution. 

On Thursday came our final business 
session at the Fairmont, followed by 
luncheon in one of the beautiful din- 
ing halls, adorned with the difterent 
college banners, after which then 
came the roll-call of colleges. The 
University of California naturally led 
but there was a gvod 
showing from some of the Eastern col- 
leges, especially Smith. 

In the afternoon came another ses- 
sion open to the public, with the in- 
teresting topic, ‘‘The Social Values in 
College Life,” treated by women Gh 
the faculty of four different colleges. 
The afternoon closed with a pleasant 
reception given us by the Century 
Club. In the evening we were shown 
the sights of Chinatown, the most in- 
teresting of which were the bright 
little Chinese children at the Presby- 
terian Mission, who sang for our en- 
tertainment. 

At Leland Stanford. 

We had no time to catch our breaths 
before pulling up stakes and leaving 
San Francisco for Palo Alto the next 
morning. There we were given a re- 
ception and lunch at Leland Stanford 
University, followed by addresses 
from President Jordan and Prof. 
Branner. Our time there was all too 
short, as we had to press on to San 
Jose, in time to start in automobiles 
for our long mountain ride up to Lick 
Observatory, stopping at an inn for 
our supper by the way, and reaching 
the great white dome by moonlight. 
We were given a cordial welcome by 
those in charge, and had the delight- 
ful experience of viewing the craters 
of the moon through the great tele- 
scope, as well as Saturn, with his 
rings, through the smaller one. We 
reached our hotel, after this nocturnal 
dissipation, at a little before 1 A. M. 

On the next day (or, more properly 
speaking, the same day), we were de- 
lightfully entertained by Mrs. Hayes 
at-her beautiful home at Eden Vale— 
most appropriately named, surely, for 
the Garden of Eden itself could not 
have boasted greater variety or beauty 
in its trees and flowers. It was very 
restful to wander about this lovely 
place, and a delicious luncheon was 
served to us in the dining room, which 
is used in common by the families of 
two brothers,—for the beautiful man- 
sion is really a sort of patriarchal 
composite of four different buildings, 
connected inside. 

At Los Angeles. 

Two days were now to elapse be- 
fore our final meeting at Los Angeles, 
which gave some of us the opportunity 
for a glimpse at the beauties of Del 
Monte and Santa Barbara on the way 
down. On Tuesday, Sept. 8, came the 
final gathering in the Auditorium 
Building, Los Angeles. Of course, the 
number was much smaller than at the 
San Francisco meetings, since a large 
part of the delegates were unable to 
attend, and the Northern California 
women did not attempt to come down. 
But we were most heartily welcomed 
by the new and enthusiastic Los An- 
geles Branch, which, as its president 
informed us, had done more in our 
honor than any other branch had 
done, since it had formed itself for the 
express purpose of receiving us! We 
had an open meeting, with Prof. Lucy 
Salmon’s excellent paper on “The 
Economics of Spending,” which she 
was unfortunately not there to read 
herself, and then a most daintily 
served luncheon of twenty-three cov- 
ers, at the California Club. Never 
have I seen a more exquisite table 
than that broad oval one of polished 
dark wood, completely covered, be- 
tween the biush roses of the centre 
and the plates at the edge, with deli- 
cate “pink roses and asparagus green. 
It seemed typical of that lavish wealth 
of floral beauty which the whole city 
and its surroundings were about to 
offer us. Later came an informal re- 
ception, at which it was delightful to 
meet our dear old friend, Mrs. Sever- 
ance: an automobile ride, and a little 
theatre party in the evening, which 
closed the A. C. A. program. 

Smith Alumnae Tea House. 

However, a few days later the dele 
gates who happened to be still in 
town, were hospitably invited to a 
charming little festivity—I hardly 
know whether to call it an afternoon 
tea or a supper—which was really a 
reunion of the Smith Alumnae then in 


the city, at a delightful little tea- 
house kept by two sisters, one of 
whom is a Smith graduate. It is in- 


teresting to find the college women of 
the West striking out in these prac- 
tical lines, as so many of those at the 
East have done. 

Perhaps I should explain that mos 
of the California college women, ex- 
cept the very recent graduates, are of 
Eastern birth and often of Eastern 
education, although they are now 
proud to be counted among the inhab- 
itants of that energetic and enterpris- 
ing Western coast. The region is cer- 
tainly full of a vigor and freshness 
that will long be an inspiration to 
those of us who have been fortunate 





enough to visit it. E. C. 


WOMEN PHYSICANS. 





Since her appointment six months 
ago as ambulance surgeon at Wil- 
liamsburg Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dr. Mary Crawford has led the 
“strenuous life.” She has been called 
to all manner of street and factory 
accidents, slum and saloon fights, and 
has set bones, probed for bullets and 
treated wounds of the knife, stiletto 
and razor. An officer is always de- 
tailed to her ambulance, and is under 
her orders. Sometimes additional po- 
licemen have to be called upon for 
service in cases of fights, intoxication 
or mania. Three cases of acute mania 
have been attended by Dr. Crawford. 
In one instance the maniac became 
violent after the ambulance startea 
and fought the doctor and the police 
officer furiously before he could be 
tied. Another case was a woman who 
went crazy suddenly on the street, 
tried to kill a baby and then rushed 
off attacking everybody she met. It 
required four men to secure her and 
in the struggle she bit the .dector’s 
hand to the bone. Beyond question 
Dr. Crawford has proved her ability 
for the hard work of the ambulance 
surgeon. Dr. Crawford likes surgery; 
it is a more definite science than 
medicine and more interesting. To a 
Tribune reporter she said: 


Not many women are surgeons, but 
that is because they can’t get a chance 
for practice. They can’t get the hos- 
pital appointments which give them 
experience. It’s the hospital where 
you have such quantities of the work 
to do day in and day out which gives 
you the nerve to go right ahead and 
do things. ‘Nerve’ is simply knowl- 
edge. When you feel perfectly sure 
how to do a thing you aren’t nervous 
at all. So many women can’t get a 
chance even to take the examinations. 
Hospital boards won't allow any one 
but men to take them. But when the 
examination for this position was an- 
nounced they didn’t put in anything 
about men or women. No woman had 
ever appeared to take the examina- 
tion, and they never thought of such 
a thing. After I won it there was a 
good deal of discussion. The board 
didn’t want to give it to me. They 
didn’t think it was a place suitable 
for a woman. But they are the most 
fair-minded lot of men I ever saw. 
They said, “She won it according to 
our own rules, and there is no way in 
which we can justly refuse it to her. 
If she can’t do the work she'll soon 
find it out and be forced to resign.” 
Dr. Emily Dunning has been ambu- 
lance surgeon in New York. Several 
women have filled the post in Phila- 
delphia, and another filled it for sev- 
eral years in Chicago. Dr. Phoebe 
Dubois, the only woman who was 
graduated from the medical school of 
Cornell this year, has received a simi- 
lar appointment at the Flushing Hos- 
pital and will enter upon her duties 


on January 1. 


As was told in these columns some 
ten or more years ago, the first wom- 
an physician in South Carolina was 
Dr. Matilda Evans, who began prac- 
ticing in Columbia. She soon had 
patients, white and colored, but seeing 
the great need of her people she 
rented an old “mansion” and opened 
the first hospital in the capital city. 
White and colored were taken in and 
it has always been’ overcrowded, 
though the city has since built a hos- 
pital for whites. It was through the 
help of Martha Schofield, head of the 
well-known school for colored chil- 
dren, at Aikin, S. C., that Matilda 
Evans was started on her way to gain 
the one determined desire of her 
childhood, to be a doctor. She came 
to the school when about fifteen, at 
Miss Schofield’s behest. From there 
she went to Oberlin College, and later 
to the Woman’s Medical College in 
Philadelphia, where graduated. 
Of Dr. Bvans’ present work, Miss 
Schofield wrote recently to the 
Friends’ Intelligencer: 


she 


She has a contract with the Southern 
R. R. Seaboard Air Line and Electric 
Street Railway. In one month they 
sent 27 maimed men, and nine nad 
to have a leg amputated. Last fall she 
wrote us there were 26 patients and 
accommodations for only 12: five of 
the injured were on the floor, the beds 
made of hay bought for her horses, 
and everything in the house that was 
available made into ticks. We wrote 
these, and other facts, with an appeal 
to the good people of her city. In a 
few hours after the paper was printed 
one woman telephoned she would send 
cots and others mattresses, etc., until 
the pressing needs were filled. The 
best physicians, all white, of Colum- 





bia, are on her staff and in her iast 


report testify to her worth and ability. 
For ten years Dr. Evans has run and 
maintained her hospital and training 
school for nurses with money made in 
private practice.” j 


In conclusion, Miss Schofield asks: | 
“Friends, did it pay to bring that col- 
ored girl out of the woods and fit 
her for the place she was capable of 
filling well?’ 

It is to be hoped that those who 
have money to give where it will 
“pay” will be generous to the Scho-| 
field School and to Dr. Evans’ hospital. 

F. M. A. 





DELEGATES TO BUFFALO. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. has a 
large membership, and is entitled to 
send a big delegation to the National 
Convention at Buffalo. It generally 
has difficulty in filling its delegation. 
Any members of the Massachusetts 
W. 8S. A. or of its local branches who 
are thinking of attending the Buffalo 
Convention are invited to send their 
names to the State Headquarters at & 
Marlboro street, Boston, so that they 
may be nominated as delegates. 





WOMAN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 





The Woman’s Trade Union League 
will _ its national convention on 
Sept. 26, 27 and 28 in three sections; 
one at Chicago, one at Boston, and 
one at New York. The New York 
meeting will be attended by delegates 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York and Connecticut. There are 675 
trade unions, made up partially or en- 
tirely of women, in these four States. 
The convention will open with a re- 
ception to all the delegates on the 
evening of the 26th at the home of the 
president of the New York branch of 
the League, Miss Dreier. There will be 
an address at the Berkeley Lyceum on 
the morning of the 27th by Raymond 
Robbins, with business meetings in 
the afternoon at the Labor Temple. 
On the third day business meetings 
will be continued, and the convention 
will close with a ball at. Clinton Hall. 
At this entertainment national folk 
dances will be given by members of 
the unions from foreign countries. 

The Boston Meeting. 

A convention of the Women’s Trade 
Union League will be held in the 
Catholic Union Hall, corner of Worces- 
ter and Washington streets, tomorrow | 
at 2.30 P. M. Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O’Sullivan will preside. The address 
of welcome will be given by Rey. 
Frank I. Paradise. There will be a 
discussion on “How May Women’s 
Unions Best be Strengthened,” opened 
by Miss Josephine Casey, secretary of 
the Boston League. Topics taken up 
will be: “The Unorganized Woman 
Worker,” “What We Consider a Liv- 
ing Wage,” “What Meetings Arouse 
Most Interest,” “How to Make Allies 
from Among the Purchasing Public,” 
“How Each Member May be Active,” 
“How to Organize.” The discussion | 








will be closed by Mrs. Robert A. | 
Woods. 
NOTES AND NEWS. | 

The Yarmouthport Register and | 


Provincetown Beacon each devoted 
about three columns to a report of one | 
of Mrs. Park's recent lectures down on | 
Cape Cod. 
“Extraordinary apathy” character- | 
ized the voters on the occasion of the 
first Cuban election under American 
guidance. The Boston Journal says: 
“This shows that the Cubans are be- 
coming Americanized. Apathy very 
frequently takes full control of elec- 
tions in this country and this Com- 
monwealth,.” But the Journal does 
not suggest that all men, or even all | 
Cubans, should be disfranchised be- | 
cause of the apathy of the majority. 
In the presentation to the United 
States of Constitution Island, which 
lies in the Hudson river opposite 
West Point, Mrs. Russell Sage nen 
Miss Anna Bartlett Warner, form 
owner of the Island, as a joint an, | 
saying that Miss Warner has received | 
repeated offers from private parties of | 
a much larger sum than that tor | North 
which she has sold it to the great | 
financier’s widow for the government. | 
These two women have united in a | 
gift to the country which will be of | 
great benefit to the national war 
school, for it is stipulated in the for- | 
mal presentation that the island shall 
be used by West Point Academy. The 
island embraces about 230 acres of 
uplands and fifty acres of meadow. | 
President Roosevelt has personally’ 


| blacken 


thanked both Mrs. Sage and Miss 
Warner for their patriotic gift. 


An interesting annual event at the 
Home for the Friendless in Chicago 
is “shoe day,” which has been pro- 
vided for by the generosity of Mrs. 
Mansel Talcott of that city, who died 
a few years since. September 1 is the 
day set apart for the distribution of 
shoes. This. year there were 192 chil- 
dren, ranging in size from the little 
two months old to those of 17 years 
of age, who, with the dozen women 
having them in charge, were fitted 
with new shoes. After they were 
satisfactorily fitted the children took 
their shoes to Mrs. Vaughn. a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Talcott, who wrote the 
names of the owners on the shoes 
and gave them a kindly greeting. 


A letter was received from St. Hel- 
en’s Home, at Interlaken, Mass., this 
week, telling of one little girl for whom 
the vacation will come to an end too 
soon. She had received a letter from 
her mother. It was expected that the 
little nine-year-old girl would be glad, 
but she was found in a secluded part 
of the grounds weeping bitterly. Her 
mother had written that her husband 
was beating her at every opportunity, 
and she begged the child to write to 
her father and ask him to stop. The 
mother also wanted the child to ask 
her father to give her mother some 
of his wages. “He* don’t fight wit 
mudder w’en I’se home.” the little girl 
said. “He stops w’en I tells him, an’ 
then he knocks my head against de 
wall. But he don’t hit my mudder 
any more.” The father, it was learned, 
is a hack driver. The letter was sent, 
and the little girl felt better, but she 
remained the one sad child among the 
many merry boys and girls at St. 
Helen’s. Her vicarious suffering will 
begin when she returns to her turbu- 
lent city home. 





HUMOROUS. 





“Your proposal comes too late.” 
“Then you have engaged yourself to 
another?” ‘No, but the silly season is 
ig now.”’—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 





Benevolent Old Gentleman: “I am 
sorry, Johnny, to see you have a black 
eye.” 

Promising Youth: “You go home and 
be sorry for your own little boy—he’s. 
got two!’’—Philadelphia. Inquirer. 


“Here, Willie!’ cried the boy’s 
father, “you mustn’t behave that way. 
Everybody will be calling you a little- 
glutton. Do you know what that is?’ 

“I suppose,” replied Willie, “it’s a 
big glutton’s little boy.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 








Tommy: “Ma, I met the minister on 
my way to Sunday school, and he- 
asked me if I ever went fishing on 
Sunday.” 

Mater; “And what did you say, darl- 
ing?” 

Tommy: “I said, ‘Get thee behind me, 
wo and ran right away from him.” 
—Judge. 





Mother (viciously scrubbing her small 
boy’s face with scap and _ water): 
Johnny, didn’t I tell you never to 
your face with burnt cork 
again? Here I have been scrubbing 
half an hour and it won't come off. 

Boy (between gulps): I—uch!—ain’t 
your little boy—uch! I’s Mose, de 
colored lady’s boy.—Judge. 





The late Dr. Temple, when bishop of 
Exeter, turned up unexpectedly to 


| spend the night at a country rectory. 


The good rector, in his wife’s absence, 
did his best to make the distinguished 
fuest comfortable, and put him into 
the best bedroom. Next morning he 
expressed the hope that the bishop 
would bring Mrs. Temple with him 
next time. ‘Well, I don’t know,” said 
Dr. Temple, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“my wife isn’t used to roughing it.” 
The crestfallen rector confided this 
strange remark to his wife on her re- 


turn. “Where did you put him?” in- 
| quired that practical lady. She was 
told. “Why! my dear,” she cried, 


“didn't you know that I kept all the 
best silver under the sheets of that 
bed?’—The Christian World. 





GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round trip 75e. Central 
North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble 
vated stairs. Week days, 10 


A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 
Shore ter 215 P. M. Sundays leave 
— Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 
Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Musle. 
| —— E. 8. MERCHANT, Mgr. 


B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 
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THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 


ington St. 


Is a most attractive place for Ladies’ Waists,” Gloves, 


ils and Belts. 
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